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But it is a totally different question whether a purchaser in certain cases knows what he is buying. A man, for instance, about to buy a mansion tries the water out of the well, and is satisfied by its sparkling limpidity and its brisk taste. A chemist would have pointed out that these are suspicious symptoms, and analysis might have detected deadly sewage poison. The drains of a mansion, again, are a different matter from its style of architecture, or the view from its windows. It is a pure matter of technical skill to say whether the existing drains ensure freedom from infectious sewer gases. A sanitary inspector can decide this with indefinitely greater approach to certainty than the average householder. In a similar way it may be easily allowed that he who can judge the pungency of cayenne pepper cannot by taste detect the red lead which colours it. He who selects the greenest pickles may be unaware of the copper which gives the attractive tinge.
It must surely be allowed, then, that there are many cases where the expert is a far better judge than the individual purchaser. Common sense would in these cases, of course, lead us to desire the opinion of the expert before purchasing. We might, it is true, still leave the matter to individual action. A whole profession of food analysts would spring into existence if the ordinary paterfamilias made a rule of sending samples of his grocer's supplies to be examined. Laisser faire policy might still be maintained if everybody understood his interests. But the very point of the matter is that ignorant people cannot take precautions against dangers of which they are ignorant. While it is a fact that people live in badly-drained houses, drink sewage water,